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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 



At the Generai* Meeting, held at the apartments of the 
Association, Butler House, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, 
April the 21st (by adjournment from the 7th), 1869, 

The Rev. W. C. Gorman in the Chair, 

The following new Members were elected : — 



*& 



The Right Hon. Lord Inchiquin, Dromoland, New- 
market-on-Fergus : proposed by the Hon. Robert O'Brien. 

The O'Connor Don, Clonalis, Castlerea ; the Very 
Rev. Monsignor Moran, D. D., 53, Eccles-street, Dublin; 
Samuel Ferguson, Esq., LL. D., Q, C, M. R. I. A., Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, Ireland ; Arthur Wynne Foot, Esq., 
M. D., T. 0. D., Fellow King's and Queen's College of Phy- 
sicians, 21, Lower Pembroke-street, Dublin ; Samuel P. 
Close, Esq., A. R. I. A. I., Carrickfergus ; Edward Nixon, 
Esq., Buckley, Mold, Flintshire; J. Esmonde, Esq., Danes- 
fort, Stoneyford ; James Behan Murtagh, Esq., Great Water- 
street, Longford ; Daniel Birmingham, Esq., Roscrea ; 
Matthew Doyle, Esq., New Ross ; The Belfast Library; and 
the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, Lon- 
don : proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

Rees Stephen Jones, Esq., C. E., New Ross : proposed by 
the Rev. N. R. BrunskilL 

W. Steele, Esq., Principal, Royal School of Ermiskillen ; 
and William Henderson, Esq., Silver Hill, Enniskillen : 
proposed by W. F. Wakeman, Esq. 

The Hon. M. J. French, R. M., Hill House, Cashel : 
proposed by J. Davis White, Esq. 
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William Valentine, Esq., White Abbey, Belfast ; and 
Joseph Bell, Esq., 39, Queen-street, Belfast : proposed by 
Dr. Purdon, Hon. Pro v. Sec. for Ulster. 

William Fitzgerald, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Elm-park, 
Merrion, county Dublin ; Laurence Doyle, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Enniscorthy ; and Robert W. Symes, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, 58, Lower Dominick-street, Dublin : proposed by 
C. H. Foot, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Joshua Clarke, Esq., Q. C, 13, Herbert-street, Dublin; 
and Patrick Horgan, Esq., 49, Upper John-street, Cork : 
proposed by R. R. Brash, Esq. 

Mr. Graves called attention to the recent declaration of 
Mr. Layard in the House of Commons, as to his intention of 
making some movement toward securing State protection for 
ancient monuments in England. The Honorary Secretaries 
of the Association had deemed it proper at once to take steps 
to have Irish national monuments brought within the in- 
fluence of any measure of the kind which Mr. Layard might 
contemplate. Communications had accordingly been ad- 
dressed by them to Mr. Layard, to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
the Irish Chief Secretary, and the Hon. L. Agar Ellis, M. P. 
On Monday, the 1 9th, Mr. Ellis had interrogated Mr. Layard 
in the House of Commons, as to whether he intended includ- 
ing the Irish national monuments amongst those which he 
proposed the State should take under its supervision ; and the 
answer — although a difficulty of a routine nature had been 
suggested — on the whole, was favourable. It appeared, 
from Mr. Layard's reply, that Lord Talbot de Malahide and 
others had also written to him on the same subject ; and it 
was to be hoped that Irishmen, both in Parliament and 
at the Press, would not lose sight of the matter, but exert 
themselves for the suitable extension to Irish national 
monuments of any measure of the kind which might be 
brought forward in Parliament. 

Mr. Graves continued to say that, pending the interven- 
tion of the State — if indeed they might hope it would inter- 
vene for the protection of ancient monuments in this country 
— they should exert themselves to keep such monuments 
from destruction wherever they could do so. Last year 
they had, by means of a special subscription, obtained the 
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means of supporting the tower of St. Francis' Abbey — 
which had been in a most dangerous condition — with cast 
iron pillars. But if they were not enabled to repair the 
haunch of the tower arch before next winter, what had been 
already done would go for very little. From £30 to £40 
more would do all that was necessary, there being a small 
balance still in hands ; and he trusted that good taste and 
a proper patriotic spirit would dictate to the local public 
the propriety of contributing so much, and not have an ob- 
ject of such beauty and historic interest lost to Kilkenny 
from a lack of right feeling. The period was now come at 
which such a work might be entered upon, and he hoped 
subscriptions would be at once sent in to the local newspa- 
per offices, where they would be received and acknowledged 
as heretofore. 

All the members present expressed a hope that Mr. 
Graves's appeal would be at once responded to, and some 
of them stated their willingness to give a second subscrip- 
tion towards the completion of the work, to which they had 
already contributed. 

The following communication from the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland was submitted 
to the Association : — 

" 16, New Burlington-street, W., March 16, 1869. 

" The Secretary has been requested to call attention to the new Eule, 
whereby Associated Members of kindred Societies are admitted to all the 
privileges of Ordinary Members of the Institute, except that of receiving 
the " Journal' ' gratuitously, on payment of 10s. 6d. annually. Applica- 
tion to be made to the Secretary for the manner of election/ y 

The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors : — 

" Holy Cross Abbey, county Tipperary : a series of 
measured Drawings of the Church ; with Descriptive Let- 
terpress." By Samuel P. Close, A. R. L A. L, Belfast, 1868 : 
presented by the Author. 

" The Archaeological Journal, published under the direc- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland." No. 98 : presented 
by the Institute. 
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" Archaeologia Cambrensis," No. 58, third series : pre- 
sented by the Cambrian Archaeological Association. 

" The Journal of the British Archaeological Association," 
for March, 1869 : presented by the Association. 

"Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy," Vol. X., 
Part 3 : presented by the Academy. 

" Quarterly Journal of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeo- 
logy and Natural History," January, 1869 : presented by the 
Institute. 

" Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and Poly- 
technic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire," 1868 : 
presented by the Society. 

" The Reliquary," edited by Lie welly nn Jewitt, Esq., 
F. S. A., No. 36 : presented by the Editor. 

u The Carlow College Magazine," Nos. 1-4 inclusive : 
presented by the Editor. 

" Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London," 
January-March, 1868 : presented by the Society. 

"The Builder," Nos. 1358-1369 inclusive : presented by 
the Publisher. 

" The Irish Builder," Nos. 223-227 inclusive : presented 
by the Publisher. 

" The Register and Magazine of Biography," Nos. 1—4 
inclusive : presented by the Publisher. 

A much corroded bronze celt, found last January at a 
depth of 2^ feet from the surface, in making drains on Mr. 
M'Donald's farm ; a stone celt, found also on his farm at 
about eight inches below the surface, in tilling his land, 
some twelve or fourteen years since; and a small horn of a 
cow, measuring about four inches from point to base, being 
one of about two dozen similar objects which had been 
found, in Mr. M'Donald's presence, a few years since, in 
Coolcullen turf bog, on Mr. Diamond's land, resting on the 
marl beneath sixteen or seventeen spits or sods of the peat : 
presented by Mr. John McDonald, of Castlewarren, county 
Kilkenny. 

The Rev. James Graves remarked that the actual horns of 
the aboriginal short-horn cow are very rarely found, although 
the skulls, with cores of the horns attached, are common 
enough, so that the Society should feel very much indebted to 
Mr. M'Donald for his presentation ; and it was to be hoped our 
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farmers generally, following his example, would be obser- 
vant of the turning up of relics of past ages on their land, 
and preserve them for the Association. 

A black-letter prayer-book, of which the title-page was 
wanting, but of the reign of Charles II. : presented by 
Captain William Lyster. 

The penny token, struck during the period of the Com- 
monwealth of England, by John Whittle, a Cromwellian 
settler in Kilkenny. It was found by the donor in his gar- 
den in Maudlin- street, and was in excellent preservation : 
presented by Mr. Bracken, C. L, R. I.C., on behalf of Con- 
stable Kirwan. 

A drawing of a fine perforated stone hammer, found in 
a bog in the parish of Muff, near Derry ; also a sketch of 
a massive pillar stone, seven feet high by four wide, and 
two and a-half thick, having incised on its broader face fif- 
teen groups of concentric circles, averaging about seven 
inches in diameter across the outside ring, with a central 
conical depression in each. This stone stood not far from 
the spot where the hammer was found, but nothing could 
be learned about it in the neighbourhood except that it 
was known as " The Druid's Stone." 

Mr. Graves read the following communication from Mr. 
George Morant, Jun., Carrickmacross : — 

" According to your wish, I send you a more detailed account, with a 
sketch, of the ancient floor which I told you of in my letter a short time 
since. In June, 1867, a tenant on the Shirley estate here reported to me 
that, in cutting turf on his 'bank,' he had come upon the ends of three 
planks of bog oak, which evidently surprised him very much. He was 
directed not to disturb the timber, and a few days afterwards I visited the 
spot, which is situated in the townland of Cargaghoge, about six miles 
north-west of the town of Carrickmacross, county of Monaghan. I found 
the ends of three or four rude planks exposed by the turf cutting, and it 
struck me at once that they might probably prove to be the floor of an 
ancient house. A few days afterwards we proceeded carefully to dig away 
the superincumbent bog, and after several hours' work completely ex- 
humed the floor, of which I enclose a sketch. A s we dug down to the 
floor level, I was particularly careful to examine the layers next to it in 
the hope of discovering some relics of its inhabitants ; but beyond ashes, 
nutshells (both in considerable quantities), some pieces of very rude pot- 
tery, and a few small worked flints about the size of a thumb to the first 
joint, rounded at one end, nothing was found. The floor, as will be seen 
by the accompanying engraving, is approached by a narrow causeway of 
black oak planks, similar to those of the floor itself, very rudely formed, 
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and of unequal size, and laid loosely without any apparent fastening, ex- 
cept by occasional posts, which I have marked on the sketch : at the end of 
the causeway, nearest to the floor, 
are the remains of posts, which must 
have formed the entrance to the 
house, and fat one side is a large 
tree stump of some soft wood like 
sallow. The odd thing about this 
tree is, that the timbers of the cause- 
way, and of the floor also, have evi- 
dently been fitted to the boll of the 
tree, proving that the tree must have 
existed before the floor was laid. 
The floor now slopes at a considera- 
ble angle to the south-west, which I 
take to be owing to the withdrawal 
of the water from a small lake in 
the bog, not far from the site of this 
ancient floor. I have ascertained 
that the bog in former days was, at 
least, fourteen feet deep over it; 
and that in the memory of persons 
still living this portion of Cargagh- 
oge bog was entirely covered with 
water. About the centre of the 
floor I found a collection of stone 
slabs closely fitted together with a 
substratum of blue clay, but all laid 
on planks of timber forming part of 
the floor. On this there were quan- 
tities of ashes, proving that this 
was the fire-place of the ancient 
dwelling.. On the edge of this 
hearth I found a stone which I take 
to be a small corn- crusher. Un- 
derneath the planks, as far as I 
could observe, without disturbing them, is a thick deposit of hazel and 
birch branches, forming a foundation for the support of the flooring. I 
propose this summer to examine very closely the bog around the floor, in 
the hope of discovering some further relics of flint and pottery, and of 
metal also, although the entire absence of the latter, up to the present, 
does not give me much encouragement with regard to the latter. I had 
the whole floor covered with sods during the summer; but the action of the 
weather will, I fear, soon destroy this interesting record of prehistoric times." 

The following communication was received from Mr. 
Thomas O'Grorman : — 

" I beg to call attention to some of the details given in our * Journal * 
for 1867 (April number), of the personal history of the sons of the cele- 
brated Hugh O'Neill, the last of the Princes of Tyrowen, which, though 
they may not affect the view taken by Mr. Pinkerton respecting John 
O'Neill (third son of the above), appear to require revision, inasmuch as 
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From A to B, 18 ft 4 in. F. Fireplace. 
From C to D, 17 ft. 6 in. G. Large tree stump. 
From B to E, 11 ft. 6 in. H. Remains of posts. 
I. Dotted line snowing ends of planks bared by 
the tenant. 

Sketch of Ancient Floor in the Town- 
land of Cargaghoge, Barony of Farney. 
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they tend to a continuance of some of the uncertainty or confusion which 
hangs over his family. 

" Mr. Pinkerton says: — 'In the record 1 of the Four Masters (of the 
Flight of the Earls, A. D., 1607), we have Hugh, the Earl, and his three 
sons placed according to their birth and age, namely, Hugh, the Baron ; 
John, and Brien ; Henry, an elder son who had been a hostage to the 
King of Spain, having previously died at Brussells, as is clear from Hugh 
being styled the Baron.' But the fact is, that Hugh had the title of 
Baron because he was the eldest born son of the Earl, and not from having 
succeeded to it on the death of an elder brother, Henry, as Mr. Pinkerton 
assumes. See the inscription on his tomb, in which he is called ' filio 
primogenito,' and also the Act of Attainder, 1614, which includes with 
the Earl his eldest son Hugh and his second son Henry. 

" The same extract tells us that Henry had died at Brussells previous 
to the year 1607, the date of the 'Flight;' but we have as yet no pub- 
lished authentic record of the time or place of Henry's death that I am 
aware of, while there is distinct evidence, according to the Be v. Mr. 
Meehan, that he was alive in 1615. M. de la Ponce appears to be also at 
fault respecting the death of Henry, who, he says, ' was assassinated at 
Brussells in 1620, some years after the death of his father, at the age of 
about 34.' A son of the unhappy O'Neill did indeed die at Brussells, as 
will be shown presently, but his name was not Henry, nor was the year 
in which the event took place either previous to 1607 or 1620. 

" On the death of the Earl (A. D., 1616), his eldest son, Hugh, having 
deceased in 1609, Mr. Pinkerton observes : ' There is then only John and 
Brian left of the legitimate sons of the Earl, and John succeeded to the 
titular Earldom,' and in proof he cites a MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, 
which shows that, about 1618, John was titular Earl of Tyrone, and Co- 
lonel of the Irish in Flanders. As already remarked, we have no certain 
notification of the time or place of Henry's death, and as, according to 
O'Sullivan, a pretty safe authority so far, he (Henry) commanded the Irish 
regiment in Flanders before John did, can we be certain that he did not 
survive his father, and if so, that he did not assume his title ? 

"Even had Henry died before his father it would not be correct to 
say that John and Brian were the only remaining sons of the Earl, for the 
Bev. Mr. Meehan, in his late valuable work, gives us a glimpse, short and 
sad indeed, but nevertheless certain, of another son, Con O'Neill, as he 
passes under the gates of the Tower of London on the 12th of August, 
1622, but of whom we hear not again. 

1 On this record I may remark, that the Bagnal in the year 1591, his previous 
Four Masters, when giving an account wife, by his own statement, having been 
of those who accompanied O'Neill in his " a daughter of O'DonnelTs," so that it is 
flight, mention his " Countess Catherina, clear Hugh, the Baron, horn in 1585, could 
the daughter of Magennis, and her three not have been the son of Catherina Ma- 
sons, Hugh, the Baron ; John, and Brian ;" gennis, who was not married to O'Neill till 
Hugh, the Baron, however, was not the after 1591. 

son of Catherina Magennis, hut of Judith That he was the son of Judith O'Donel 
O'Donel, as is clear from the dates on his is evident from the Four Masters them- 
tomb, and from the notice of his burial by selves, who say he was buried in the same 
the Four Masters themselves. His death tomb with his mother's brothers, the Earl 
having occurred in the year 1609, and, O'Donnell and Caffer. According to Arch- 
when he was 24 years of age, would give bishop Lombard, "De Kegno Hib.," p. 
the year 1585, as that of his birth. We 383, Hugh and Henry were both the sons 
know that O'Neill was married to Mabel of Judith O'Donel. 
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" Neither Mr. Pinkerton nor M. de la Ponce, on whose article in our 
' Journar Mr. Pinkerton's is a critique, mention the name of this poor youth. 

" With respect to Brian O'Neill, M. de la Ponce is of opinion that he 
was killed in Catalonia in January, 1641 ; while Mr. Pinkerton says that 
he died at Brussells about 1619. 

" Brian appears to have been known also by the name of Bernard, 
which was possibly a kind of Flemish translation of his Irish name, and 
his fate and identity are very clearly pointed out by two persons who were 
cotemporary with him — one English and the other Irish. 

"George Lord Carew says : — 'The Earl of Tyrone, that infamous 
traitor, had lately in the Low Countries, two sons, the eldest Colonel of 
the Irish regiment with the Arch Dukes ; his younger brother Bryan, 
was, at Brussells, found hanged in his chamber, with his hands bound be- 
hind him, but by whom this villanous act was committed is unknown.' — 
Quoted by the Bev. Mr. Meehan (' Fate and Fortunes/ &c), from the 
Publications of the Camden Society. 

"Father Donatus Mooney, in his MS. * History of the Franciscans, ' 
says: ' On the 16th August, 1617, a deplorable event occurred in Brus- 
sells about 6 o'clock in the afternoon, when Don Bernard O'Neill, son of 
the most illustrious Earl of Tyrone, was, in the absence of his tutor and 
attendants, strangled in his own house, and his body then suspended above 
the earth by a cord,' 1 for the purpose of making it be thought that he had 
committed suicide. Father Mooney further informs us that the unfortu- 
nate youth, who was of most promising parts, had been left by his father, 
when on his way to Borne in 1607, to the care of the Franciscans of 
Louvain, and when he was only nine years of age, which would make 
him nineteen at the period of his fearful death. 

" The above quotations leave no doubt that Brian and Bernard mean the 
same person, and M. de la Ponce's idea, that he is the O'Neill who died in 
1641, must fall to the ground, together with that which sends John to Ire- 
land in the suite of Owen Koe in 1642. For Hugh having died in 1609, 
Brian in 1617, Henry most probably before 1618-1625, there remain of 
the Earl's five sons only two from whom to select the victim of 1641, viz. : 
John and Con. I much fear Con never left the Tower alive, and, conse- 
quently, the O'Neill who died in 1641 must have been John. 

" As further collateral evidence to same eiFect, it may be mentioned, that 
in 1641 Hugh O'Donel, eldest son of Earl Roderic, and then styling him- 
self Earl of Tyrconnel, applied to the King of Spain to send succours to Ire- 
land, or to permit himself to go there, in consideration of the services 
rendered to his Majesty by the Irish, amongst which he particularly notices 
' the death of O'Neill' previously. From these words I assume the death 
to have been recent, viz. January, 1641, and the person, from the surname 
only being given, to have been the chief of his name — in other words, John, 
titular Earl of Tyrone. 2 

" The fate of Henry is shrouded in strange mystery. John, being styled 
Earl in 1 61 8-25, would lead to the supposition that his elder brother, Henry, 
was dead before that time, as certainly were Hugh and Brian. Who then 
were the 'sonnes' of O'Neale mentioned in the State paper of 1625, 

iNote to 0' Sullivan's "Hist. Cath."— 2 0'Clery's "Notice of the Death of 

Edition of the late Rev. Professor Kelly, O'Donnell," 1642, translated by O'Dono- 
p. 336, vanin Duffy's "Hib. Mag." No. I. 1860. 
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quoted by M. de la Ponce ? could Oon have escaped from the Tower of Lon- 
don ; or could Henry have resigned his claim to the title to his brother John, 
and have been still in existence ? These are questions which some gene- 
alogist might take up with benefit to the subject. 

' ' Before we can feel certain as to whether the great Hugh is still repre- 
sented in the male line or not, we must be assured of the fates of Henry 
and Con — pending which it is to the illegitimate son of John that we must 
look for a continuation of the line outside Hugh's own illegitimate sons ; 
and as he appears to have settled finally on the Continent, perhaps M. de 
la Ponce could furnish us with some particulars respecting his descendants, 
and tell us if there are any in existence at the present time. 

" In the will of the celebrated Balderg O'Donel, who assumed the title 
of Earl of Tyrconnel, and which is dated April, 1679, the Earl of Tirone is 
named as one of his executors. Who was this Earl of Tirone? Eor the 
reasons already given it could not have been John, as he died in 1641. 
Was it Henry ? or was it Con, escaped from the Tower of London ? or was 
it Hugh, the illegitimate son of John, to whom the King of Spain gave 
letters of legitimation, and also his father's regiment, and who, there is 
some reason to suppose, assumed the title of Count of Tyrone ? * 

" In conclusion, I beg to submit the table printed at p. 274, infra, show- 
ing — as far as authorities available to the general reader will permit — the 
fate of each of the legitimate sons of the once formidable ' Hugh Tirone/ 

The Rev. J. Graves said that he felt bound to call the 
attention of the members to the magnificent folio volume 
on the table, being the second part of Professor Stephens' 
" Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and Eng- 
land." The deep erudition displayed in this great work, and 
the splendour, variety, and artistic excellence of its illustra- 
tions, were unequalled anywhere, and did honour, not only 
to its distinguished author, but also to the noble kingdom 
of Denmark, of which Professor Stephens was an adopted 
citizen. Having consulted the Professor on the remarkable 
fact, that, although there was such a long-continued inter- 
course, both predatory and mercantile, kept up by the 
Northern races with Ireland, yet not one single well-authen- 
ticated Runic inscription has been as yet discovered in the 
island, he (Mr. Graves) had received the following com- 
munication : — 

" As I take it, the Scandinavian vikings who invaded Ireland were, by- 
long sojourn in Great Britain, already so largely Anglicised both in speech 
and letters, that — as their coins show — when they did write, they used the 
Anglo-Eoman alphabet, not their own Eunic letter. Had Runic monu- 
ments existed in Ireland in any decent number, I do not see why they should 
all have disappeared thence, more than they have anywhere else/ 7 

« M. de la Ponce. — Though there ap- rectness of the year he gives, namely, 
pears to be some difficulty as to the cor- A.D. 1635, 
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With regard to the contract for building a timber bridge 
at Enniseorthy, printed at p. 15, supra, Mr. Graves having, 
in a note appended to the contract, expressed a wish to 
learn if there was any tradition of such a bridge having 
existed, stated that he had received the following commu- 
nication from Mr. George C. Roberts, of that town : — 

" I have been making inquiries from the ' oldest inhabitant' here about 
a timber bridge at this town, and have been informed that, previous to the 
erection of the old stone bridge — since removed and replaced by a modern 
stone bridge — two lines of stakes were driven across the Slaney, on the site of 
the old and new stone bridges, between which a long timber float was passed 
from the east to the west bank of the river — say about 100 years ago. 
My informant received the information I give you from his mother, who 
resided close to the river, at the place described." 

Mr.BeauchampColclough, of Wexford, had also written 
to say that the tradition of the locality was, that the old 
stone bridge which preceded the present structure was the 
first bridge that ever spanned the Slaney at Enniscorthy. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeman sent for exhibition a stone on 
which was sunk moulds for casting button-like ornaments 
and a small crucifix ; he observed that it illustrated a 
similar stone described by Mr. Fitz Gerald, of Youghal, and 
sought to be identified by him as the Duveen Declan (see 
'' Journal,'' second series, Vol. III., p. 51). The latter he 
believed to have been simply a mould, as the stone now 
exhibited certainly was. 

Mr. Graves remarked that he fully agreed with Mr. 
Wakeman's suggestion. 

Mr. Graves submitted to the notice of the meeting the 
oldest written speculation upon the origin of the Bound 
Towers of Ireland which had yet been discovered. It had 
never been printed hitherto, and it would be interesting to 
Kilkenny men to know that it came from the pen of a learned 
local archseologist — Bishop David Rothe — who had written 
it early in the seventeenth century. It did not serve to 
throw much additional light on the Round Tower contro- 
versy, but was curious and interesting in itself, and was for- 
tunately put on record by Lynch in his unpublished work 
44 De Prsesulibus Hiberniae" (from a transcript of which, 
made for Carte by a very incompetent scribe, and now pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the following ex- 
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tract was printed). 1 In treating of the Diocese of Ossory, 
Lynch gives a memoir of Bishop David Rothe, and espe- 
cially alludes to an unpublished work of his, entitled 
a Hierographia Hibernian," the title page alone of which, 
he says, Rothe printed in Waterford, in 1647 ; being pre- 
vented, according to Lynch's assertion, by want of means 
from committing the rest to type. Lynch had in his pos- 
session a MS. fragment of this work relating to the Diocese 
of Ossory, and it is from this fragment, as proved by his 
express statement, the passage here given relative to the 
Round Towers of Ireland is taken. 

After describing the manner in which the cemetery of 
the Cathedral of St. Canice was environed by the manses of 
the bishop, the dean, the precentor, the treasurer and the 
archdeacon, Rothe proceeds : — 

" Est autem ad australem templi partem, quasi in umbilico coemeterii 
tribus aut quatuor passibus a templi muro dissita, turris alta et angusta, 
figurae rotundae, in cujus orientali latere ostium habetur mediocri forma, 
quinque circiter ulnis elevatum, ut non possit, nisi admota scala, subintrari. 
Schematis ejusmodi turres passim in hoc regno reperiuntur, plerumque tem- 
plis adstructae, sive in ornamentum sive in defensionem nescio, non enim 
inter antiquarios nostros convenit, quorsum vel a quibus fabricates sunt, nam 
alii volunt epitropbia [sic] cujusdam monarchi, qui suee potestati to tarn 
insulam subjecisset, et in partee victoriee memoriam eum in pluribus 
cujus<£ provinciee locis hujusmodi monumenta erexisse. In bac autem 
unica Dicecesi intra paucorum milliarium spatium quatuor hujusmodi 
turres existunt, ut mirum videri possit cur in tantello terrae tractu tarn 
densae inveniantur victrices illae tesserae, cum in hoc regno alibi per 
immensa territoria paucae conspiciantur. Alii eorum originem altius 
repetunt, et ad aetatem S. Patricii referunt, tanquam ilia vices compa- 
nilium obtinuerint, unde vel sonitu aeris, vel facula praelucente populi 
admonerentur ut ad sacra convenirent. Nam cum plerumo^ loca per ilia 
tempora silvis et saltibus referta essent, illos turres altitudine silvarum 
cacumina superare oportuit, ut vel cerni flamma vel sonitus exaudiri e lon- 
ginquo possit. Sed quibusdam vix credibile est eas tarn diu subsistere 

i With respect to this work of Lynch' s, " Pardon my getting this written by an 

I beg leave here to place on record the last amanuensis, 

letter I received from my late lamented " Ever yours, 

friend, and Tutor in loved old " Trinity," " J. H. Todd. 

the Rev. James H. Todd, D. D. : — " Silveracre, Rathfarnhawi, 

19 April, '67." 

"My dear Graves, — I cannot find in The few words at its conclusion, in his 
my copy of Lynch the quotation you refer own hand, must possess a melancholy in- 
to; can you give me any more exact refe- terest to all who knew him. Even in his 
rence ? The Bodleian copy is a bad one by prostrate state he was still anxious to share 
a scribe who mis-spells every Irish word or with every inquirer his deep and varied 
name. The original autograph is in the knowledge. Alas ! that all is closed from 
Mazarine Library, Paris. us for ever in the darkness of the grave. 
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potuisse cultore [_sic] vaeuos, tametsi mole ipsa ct soliditate operis firmissi- 
nios fuisse fatendum sit, et jam in pluribus locis fatiscentes ruinam minan- 
tur ; alibi etiam corruerunt in terrain, ut in civitate Fernensi. Dani quidem 
orbicular es illos arctosque turriculos primi erexisse dicuntur, ut prospe- 
cula essent, unde prospectus ad longinqna late protenderetur. Postea tamen 
usus invaluisse pntatnr, ut, campanis in eorum culmine appensis, campani- 
lium vices gererent, tametsi non e media Ecclesiaa fabrica extantes fornici- 
bus innixi in altum trudant ut modo fit, sed e cimiterii solo in idoneam 
altitudinem extollantur ; vel nominis enim Etymon illos indicat buic usui 
accommodatos fuisse, Clogtheoill 1 enim hibernice dicuntur, quae vox perinde 
est ac domus Oampanae ; voce clog campanam, et teach domum significante. 
Cujusmodi nullum in Hibernia vix modo cernimus nisi in Cathedralium 
Ecclesiarum aut prsestantiorum Abbatiarum ccemeteriis." 

Of which passage he offered the following translation :> — 

Almost in the centre of tbe cemetery, three or four paces south of the 
wall of the church, stands a tall and slender tower of circular form, in the 
east side of which there is a plainly fashioned door, raised about five ells 
from the ground, so that it cannot be entered except by a ladder. Towers 
of the same design are found everywhere in this kingdom, for the most 
part built close to the churches — whether for ornament or defence I know 
not. Our antiquaries are not agreed for what purpose, or by whom they 
were built ; for some would have them trophies of some monarch who had 
subjected the whole island to his power, and that in memory of the victory 
obtained he had erected monuments of this nature in many places within 
each province. But in this single diocese, within the space of a few 
miles, there remain four towers 2 of this kind, so that it may seem strange 
that in so small a tract of country these tokens of victory should be found 
so thickly placed, whereas elsewhere in this realm there are immense terri- 
tories where few are to be seen. Others trace their origin farther back, 
and refer them to the age of St. Patrick, as if in that age they had served 
as belfries, from whence, either by the ring of metal, or light of a torch, 
the people might be summoned to assemble to religious rites — for since 
most places at that time were covered with woods and thickets, it was 
needful that these towers should, by their height, appear above the tops 
of the forests, so that the flame could be seen, or the sound heard afar off. 
But to some it seems scarcely credible that they could have stood so long, 
being left unemployed, although it must be confessed that, from their very 
size and the solidity of their construction, they were of extreme dura- 
bility, yet at the present day in very many places they are rent and 
threatening to decay ; elsewhere also they have fallen to the ground, as in 
the city of Eerns. 3 The Danes are said to have first erected these round 
and slender turrets to serve as look out stations, from whence an extensive 
view might be had around. Afterwards, however, it was thought to have 
become the custom to hang bells in their summit, and so to make them 
serve the purpose of belfries, although they do not rise from the middle 
of the fabric of the church, supported on arches, as is now the custom, 

J Evidently a mistake for u Clogtheach/' and Aghaviller. 

2 Rothe seems to have passed over one 3 This is interesting, as proving that the 
of our Round Towers, for the Diocese of Round Tower of Ferns had ceased to exist 
Ossory contains Jive, viz. the Towers of for some time before Rothe wrote the pas- 
Kilkenny, Fertagh, Tullowherm, Kilree, sage above quoted. 
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but are reared to a fitting height from the soil of the cemetery ; and even 
the etymon of their name indicates that they were accommodated to this 
purpose — for clogtheach is their Irish appellation, which is equivalent to 
our words house of the hell — the word clog signifying hell, and teach, house : 
of which kind we scarcely ever see one now in Ireland, except in the 
cemeteries of the cathedral churches or of the more important abbeys. 

It was interesting to note that nearly all the rival theo- 
ries as to the use of our Round Towers had presented them- 
selves to the mind of Rothe, with the strange one added of 
their being memorials of conquest. 

Mr. Thomas Stanley, of Tullamore, sent the following 
account of " giants' graves" and other megalithic monu- 
ments, known to him as being extant on the Slieve Bloom 
range of mountains : — 

" Having read somewhere that there is an ' altar' on these mountains, 
at which annual meetings are held at the present day, I was anxious to 
learn if such really existed; and, whenever I enjoyed the luxury of a ram- 
ble through the hills, I kept this altar always before me. The cairns which 
the sappers raised in their survey, and every other cairn, were overhauled 
for the place of sacrifice, at the same time using the proper precautions, that 
I would not stumble into a ' kaim o' kimprunes.' At length I found that 
meetings were held at a part of the range called the * Height of Ireland.' 
I felt some disappointment on my arrival at the top of this hill — no altar, 
no appearance or beaten track of a meeting place ; all around was bog and 
heather. But some young people, who halted upon it, pointed out a little 
mote in the valley beneath, where, they said, a dance, music, and other 
amusements, used to be on the last Sunday of July, commonly called 4 Gar- 
liag Sunday/ 

if There is a so-called ' giant's grave' near Cadamstown, north side of 
the range, hard by a cottage occupied by a herd of Mr. Davis, and on the 
bank of the stream which divides the counties. Seven or eight stones ap- 
pear, none so large but that two or three men might lift it. They were dis- 
turbed seventy, perhaps a hundred, years ago, probably by some party whose 
golden dreams led them to look for crocks of money beneath. They are 
all conglomerates, and from some outcrop in the vicinity. There is a group 
of similar stones at a little distance, which may bear some relation to them. 

" About a mile from the 'giant's grave/ and near the Coolagh cross roads, 
there is a great stone on the mountain side which tradition says was thrown 
by the giant. ' You will know it when you see it,' said a boy, of whom I 
inquired, ' it is a great solid stone, and there is no other stone in the moun- 
tain like it.' It is of Galway granite, and averages about five and a half 
feet on every side. Its upper surface inclines towards the east. If it is a 
boulder, I have not met with so great a one at an equal elevation in the 
mountains ; and it is the largest mass of granite which I have seen in an 
area of five hundred square miles. Whether lodged here by man, or by 
nature, it stayed in a depression at the foot of a more steep ascent, as if the 
force which toiled it up sank here exhausted. It is said that the giant 
threw it here from the top of Knockboran hill, distant about three miles ; 




Fibula found at Ridgemount, near Frankfort, King's County. 
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and that the giant which is to come will pick it up and throw it to Cap- 
pard, on the east side of the mountain, distant about six miles. It is some- 
thing remarkable that the course which tradition makes the stone to travel is 
the same, precisely, as that along which geology conducts it Some smasher 
broke several slices off this block many years ago. 

" There is a townland near Clonaslee called Tinnehinch. I took my 
stand on the Tinnehinch bridge, to scan the fields around. On an eminence 
down stream I remarked the foliage of several thorns, which seemed to be 
religiously preserved. I said there must be something remarkable in the 
shade of those flowering thorns. A mound encircled the summit of the 
hill, and a circle of sand stones were within the mound. It is nearly in- 
sulated, standing in a fork where two rivers join to form the Earrow. A 
man might lift any of the stones which make the circle, and the enclosing 
mound is not very massive. " 

Mr. Hodder M. Westropp sent for exhibition a bronze 
brooch, and submitted thefollowing paper to the meeting: — 

" The fibula represented on the plate which faces this page was found 
at Eidgemount, Erankford, King's County, the estate of Eobert Seymour 
Drought, Esq. The material is white bronze, or findruin. The orna- 
mental portion has a thick plating of gold, and precious stones or glass 
originally filled the empty sockets with which the brooch is studded. 
The ornamentation on it is similar to that on a fibula figured in Wilde's 
Catalogue, page 565. A most curious feature in this fibula is, that it 
has been mended in the upper portion by the insertion of two pieces of 
iron. The date is supposed to be about the twelfth century. 

" These ornaments, though generally styled Celtic, are, I am convinced, 
though it may be considered heresy to say so, not exclusively Celtic, nor 
can they d fortiori be termed solely Irish. A similar form of fibula, with a 
like style of ornamentation, is to be met with in Scotland, and in the 
north of England. Mr. Wright remarks : * We have litttle reason for be- 
lieving that the Celtic race in the far West was ever distinguished by any- 
thing approaching to a refined taste for art. The purely Irish works of 
an early period found in Ireland are distinguished only by the richness of 
the material (usually solid gold), but they show very few, and those very 
rude attempts at ornamentation. They consist principally of collars and 
armlets. On the other hand, that remarkable monument of ecclesiastic 
art known as the bell of St. Mura, exhibits, I think, the strongest marks 
of Anglo-Saxon influence.' 

" The ornamentation of these fibulae — that strangely complicated inter- 
lacing and lacertine knot- work pattern — obviously belongs to a style which 
was common to the Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, the Irish, and the Lombards 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. This so-called Celtic 
decoration was a development of the great main stem commonly known 
as Byzantine art. That it took an individual line of growth among the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Irish is to be admitted, but that it flourished abori- 
ginally only in Ireland, or amongst the Anglo-Saxons, is a needless stretch 
of credulity. Indeed, the style of ornament met with in the remains of 
art found in Ireland seems to speak plainly of the influence of Byzantine art. 

" From the sixth to the tenth centuries, during which period the Greeks 
of the Eastern Empire were, indeed, 'arbitri elegantiarum/ numerous 
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works of ornamental art, such as richly woven and embroidered stuffs, 
wood and ivory carvings, ornaments in the rare and precious metals 
enriched with damascene work and enamels, illuminated manuscripts, and 
paintings on panel, were carried by traders, and bought by the clergy and 
others, throughout Europe ; and it is from these combined influences that 
the Byzantine style sprung. 

"This is further confirmed by the following passage from Mr. "Wornum's 
work on * Styles ;' it also shows that we may attribute the same origin to a 
similar style of ornamentation in Scandinavian art. * Indeed/ he says, 
' the Byzantine was so widely spread, and so thoroughly identified with all 
middle-age art, after the first few centuries of the Christian era, that its 
influence even in Italy did not wholly decline before the fifteenth century, 
until the establishment of the Quattro cento, by Lorenzo Ghiberti. Both 
the Saracenic and the Gothic proceeded from the Byzantine. The Greek 
missionaries carried its influence into the extreme north ; and while the 
artists of Syria were accommodating their style to Mahommedan ex- 
clusiveness in the south, in the colder regions of Europe the mysteries of 
Mount Athos were freely mixed up with the fables of Scandinavian my- 
thology. The Scandinavian soldiers, also, of the imperial body-guard at 
Constantinople, made, on their return, the talismans of Christian mytho- 
logy almost as familiar in their native homes as the gods of their fore- 
fathers. 

" ' The cross planted on the serpent is not an uncommon image on 
Mount Athos ; and the cross surrounded by the so-called Eunic knot, is 
only a Scandinavian version of the original Byzantine symbol of the re- 
demption — the crushed snake curling round the stem of the avenging 
cross. The same mixture of Christian and Northern mythology charac- 
terizes the portals of the churches of Lombardy.' 1 

" All evidence tends to show that this style was brought by the foreign 
ecclesiastics who first introduced Christianity into Ireland. These foreign- 
ers, who, as Dr. Petrie observes, flocked to Ireland as a place of refuge in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, far removed from the turmoil and distracting 
wars of the Continent, devoted their time, not only to the propagation of 
Christianity, but also to the cultivation of that peculiar style of art which 
they had introduced. Hence Ireland became celebrated during the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries for its illuminated manuscripts, its authors, 
and its academies. 

" The fibula we are now noticing and other such ornaments were proba- 
bly worn chiefly by the ecclesiastics of the period. For in that age nearly all 
civilization, art, literature, was confined to them alone. They were not only 
priests, but were also the physicians, architects, painters, sculptors of that 
day. Most of the monuments which remain to us of the twelfth century 
and earlier are ecclesiastical. The practice of the arts was employed almost 
exclusively for ecclesiastical purposes. The ecclesiastics of the eighth cen- 
tury were remarkable for their love of dress, and their inclination to 
such 'pomps and vanities' is obvious from the order promulgated in 
785, forbidding them to wear the tinctured colours of India. Boniface, 

i A similar mixture of Christian and gous sculptures of a human head between 

Northern mythology characterizes the dragons on the portals of the Church of 

sculptured bas reliefs at Glendalough ; San Fedele, Como, of the Lombard period 

they bear a great resemblance to analo- (fifth century). 
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the Anglo-Saxon missionary, in his letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, inveighs against the luxuries of dress, and declares those garments 
that are adorned with very broad studs and images of worms announce the 
coming of Antichrist. In Lord Londesborough's collection, the beauty of 
the personal ornaments, such as the morse or clasp, the enamelled jewels 
and fibulae frequently worn by the ecclesiastics of those early ages, is re- 
markable. 

" Many of these personal decorations found in Ireland, as well as other 
objects of art employed for ecclesiastical purposes, such as croziers, crosses, 
bells, etc., were evidently imported by the foreign ecclesiastics who crowded 
over in great numbers to Ireland. The celebrated crozier of Cormac, found 
at Cashel, though put forward by Dr. Petrie as a wonderful specimen of 
the jewellery art in Ireland, is most undoubtedly of foreign workmanship. 
Two croziers, identical in style and age, are to be met with in France : one 
that of Eobert d'Arbrissel, abbe of Fontre vault, now in the museum of 
Angers, and another in the museum of Amiens. 

" Mr. "Wright confirms this assertion. His words are : l We know from 
the early historians and other writers that the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics of 
the seventh and following centuries brought over from the Continent not 
only objects of art, but foreign workmen ; and their labours seem to have 
produced in this country a considerable degree of enthusiasm.' We have 
conclusive evidence that the same took place in Ireland. 

i ' The penannular style of fibula, of which such numerous examples are 
found in Ireland, is, we may observe here also, most certainly of late Ro- 
man or Byzantine origin. Of this kind I have obtained several in Home 
and Naples : about a dozen in bronze of a late Roman period, two of the 
fourth century in silver, with inscriptions in niello, and one of the fif- 
teenth century in the metal termed alchemy, the latter three presenting 
a most marked Byzantine configuration." 

Mr. Prim said he had to place on record an interest- 
ing discovery made in this locality — an Ogham inscription 
cut on one of the stones which had been used as ordinary 
building material in the erection of the chancel of the old 
church of Claragh, four miles from Kilkenny. Mr. John 
Moore of Columbkill, in taking a walk through the very 
interesting district of Claragh, had observed this stone, 
and called his attention to it ; and on visiting the place ac- 
cordingly, he found that it was a veritable Ogham inscrip- 
tion, although the stone was so weather-worn that the scores 
were scarcely visible by the light afforded on the very 
gloomy day on which his visit had been paid. He had 
transcribed the inscription as far as he could then make 
it out ; but he doubted that it could ever be entirely de- 
ciphered. However, on a brighter day, and when provided 
with the necessary apparatus for clearing round the edges, so 
as to see portions of the stone now embedded in the ma- 
sonry around it, he hoped to make a more perfect transcript 

3kd ser., vol. i, 2 R 
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of the characters so far as they might be legible. He had not 
been at Claragh previously since his schoolboy days, and on 
his present visit he was delighted to find in the chancel of 
the old church — the original work, apparently, but to which 
the nave, a commonplace structure, had been added some 
centuries later — a very ancient and interesting building 
indeed, the masonry of which partook of the so-called " Cy- 
clopean" character ; the round head of the little east win- 
dow being also, as usually found in old work, cut out of 
a single stone : but the casing of this window seemed in 
danger of falling out very soon, and leaving an unsightly 
breach, if something were not done for its preservation. 
The whole south wall of the chancel also, including a 
curious square-headed window, was in a most threatening 
state, from a large ash tree having grown up through the 
masonry, rending and shaking it from bottom to top. The 
stone inscribed with the Ogham was placed in the east 
gable, beneath the round-headed window already referred 
to. Mr. Graves had promised to accompany him in his 
next visit to Claragh, and he hoped they would be able to 
give a fuller report at the July meeting respecting the 
reading of the Ogham. 

Mr. George H. Kinahan, M. R.I. A., Provincial Hono- 
rary Secretary for Connaught, sent the following notes 
on a Cromleac-like doorway to a Less, or earthen fort : — 

" At the north-west corner of the county of Gal way, and in the vici- 
nity of the ancient castle of Binvyle, there is one of those structures 
usually called on the Ordnance Maps ' Cromleac,' but by the natives of 
this county ' Leabuidh Diarmada agus Graine,' or 'Dermod and Graine's 
beds.' This erection, viewed from a distance, has the appearance of a 
* Liag-aitreabh' (Anglice a dwelling built of pillars) ; however, on a close 
inspection, apparently it could never have been used as a habitation, as it 
evidently originally was built in the S. S. W. part of the rampart or wall 
of a small, nearly circular ' Les' or clay fort, about 23 yards in diame- 
ter, and opening inwards and outwards. This Cromleac-like structure 
is all of the Les that now remains intact, as, during the cultivation of 
land, the rampart and foss have been levelled and the ancient enclosure 
nearly obliterated ; however, enough remains to trace its site and under- 
stand what formerly occupied the ground. 

" The chamber (see Plate facing this page), if it may be so designated, 
was about 7 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 2 feet high, having three upright 
stones respectively on the S. S. E., N. N. W., and N. N. E., the two first 
being parallel to one another, and the last named extending obliquely from 
the first. Lying nearly horizontally on these, and covering the passage, is 
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an irregularly oval-shaped flag-like stone, 7 feet long by 5 § feet wide, and 
on an average a foot thick. From the make and appearance of this struc- 
ture, also its position in regard to the Less — being an open way through the 
rampart — it would evidently appear to have been the entrance into the 
fort; and this enclosure must have been used only by human beings, or for 
lesser cattle, such as sheep and pigs, for an entrance of the above dimen- 
sions would not admit of the passage of a cow or a horse. Such an entrance 
to one of the ancient forts is not singular, for, besides this instance, one very 
similar was observed by me in a ' Caher,' or stone fort, at the ancient ruined 
village of Ballynaseann, on Aranmore Island, Gal way Bay. The doorway 
in that fort was 3 feet high, and 2± feet wide ; the remains of the wall of 
the Caher being from 2 to 6 feet high. Also, in other places on that island 
there are structures called on the Ordnance Maps ' Dermod and Graine's 
bed/ some of which evidently were once doorways into Cahers, althongh 
now all the other stones have been removed to build farm walls. 

"In connexion with these notes it may be allowable to give a list of 
the different structures which are somewhat promiscuously called on the 
Ordnance Maps ' Cromleac,' or * Dermod and Graine's bed,' although 
evidently erected for many different purposes. The Irish terms are not 
given here as ancient, only as equivalents. 

" Comhrair-cMoiche. — Kistvaen, or sepulchral stone cist. These, when the 
mounds of earth or stone which originally covered them have been 
removed, are somewhat similar to Cromleacs ; one from which the 
mound has been partially removed can be seen a few miles north- 
ward of Athenry, county of Galway. Another is in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, while three or more occur in the demesne of Marble 
Hill, county of Galway, and in various places in Munster; gene- 
rally their original structure is evident, as the remains of the mound 
that formerly covered them remains in their vicinity. Some Kistvaens 
were built in holes excavated in the ground, and the mound made 
over the spot. These do not appear conspicuous when the mounds 
are removed, but only such as were erected originally on the surface 
of the ground. 
" Cromleac. — As that accomplished artist and eminent archaeologist, the 
late G. V. DuNoyer, Esq., M. K. I. A., has figured, classified, and 
described these structures in our i Journal,' his descriptions may be 
referred to. 
" Fos-leac. — A house of flags. These are very common in, among other 
places in Ireland, the Barony of Burren, county of Clare ; very fine 
examples occurring on the hills northward of Corrofin. The ancient 
inhabitants of this barony seem to have adopted this style of archi- 
tecture on account of the nature of the stones of the district, which 
can be raised in huge flags. On the hills, north of Feacle, county of 
Clare, at the maum, or gap leading northward from the valley 
called Glen Bonniff, there are very peculiar Fos-leacs, as out of each 
there is a low, narrow, flagged passage. These seem in former ages to 
have been used by the hunters waiting for the deer to pass in the mi- 
gratory season, as their gins and wooden vessels full of lard occur in 
the bog which now nearly covers the structures. The late J. B. 
Jukes, Esq., F. R. S., on seeing these, remarked the similarity between 
them and the huts used by the Newfoundlanders while waiting in 
the deer passes in that island. 
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' ' Kistvaen. — See Comhraihr-cloiche. 

" Leabuidh Diarmada agus Graine. — Dermod and Graine' s bed. This 
seems to be only a name given to Cromleac-like structures by a peo- 
ple who did not understand what they were erected for. They are 
generally less massive than the Cromleacs, the stones used in the 
construction being flag-like. 

" Liag-ditreahh. — A dwelling built of pillars. Many of the smaller so- 
called Dermod and Graine' s beds seem to belong to this class of 
structure. Dr. O'Donovan, in his supplement to O'Reilly's Irish 
Dictionary, quotes an extract from the Book of Lismore under the word 
4 Dun/ in which is given an account of the erection of a pillar dwell- 
ing for Cormac Gas, King of Munster, who was suffering from innu- 
merable wounds received in the battle of Samhna." 

The Rev. Philip Moore, P. P., Johnstown, announced 
the discovery of an ancient Irish Bell in his neighbourhood, 
close to the old church of Foulkscourt : — It was found 
on the site of an ancient well, it having been discovered by 
a workman engaged in enlarging a fish pond, midway be- 
tween Foulkscourt Castle and the neighbouring old church, 
buildings which were evidently coaeval, dating about the 
year 1450. The bell, as far as his observation went, was 
of iron, covered over with fine bronze, and riveted together 
at the sides. It had a handle, to be used in ringing it, and 
there w r as an iron bar inside upon which, apparently, the 
tongue had been suspended. "When struck it emitted a fine 
clear sound. Mr. Hely prized the relic very much, but 
would have, he was sure, no objection to send it to a meet- 
ing of the Association for inspection. He said there w r as 
a tradition in the locality, that the bell had belonged to the 
old church, and was hidden in Cromwell's time. 

The members expressed a hope that Mr. Hely would, 
as the Rev. Mr. Moore had suggested, let the bell be sub- 
mitted to their next meeting ; and it was suggested that he 
might, perhaps, have no objection to allow it to remain for 
a while in the museum; as those depositing objects of in- 
terest in the museum did not lose their property in them, 
but might, by the Assciation's rules, claim and remove 
them whenever they felt so disposed. 

The following Papers were contributed ; — 



